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The old story of the Quaker who tossed a pirate
overboard, saying, "Friend, thee has no business
here/' gives their point of view better than pages
of explanation. Quaker opinion has not always
been entirely uniform. In Revolutionary times in
Philadelphia there was a division of the Quakers
known as the Fighting Quakers, and their meeting
house is still pointed out at the corner of Fifth
Street and Arch. They even produced able mili-
tary leaders: Colonel John Dickinson, General
Greene, and General Mifflin in the Continental
Army, and, in the War of 1812, General Jacob
Brown, who reorganized the army and restored its
failing fortunes after many officers had been tried
and found wanting.

There was always among the Quakers a ration-
alistic party and a party of mysticism. The
rationalistic party prevailed in Pennsylvania all
through the colonial period. In the midst of the
worst horrors of the French and Indian wars,
however, the conscientious objectors roused them-
selves and began preaching and exhorting what
has been, called the mystical side of the faith.
Many extreme Quaker members of the Assembly
resigned their seats In consequence. After the
Revolution the spiritual party began gaining